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THE  EAST  ASIATIC  COLLECTION 


HISTORICAL  FOREWORD  TO  THE 
CHINESE  COLLECTION 

IHE  culture  of  China,  in  contrast  with  that  of  all 


other  nations  of  ancient  times,  has  proceeded 


down  through  the  ages  with  unbroken  continuity. 
Despite  dynastic  changes,  and  periodic  servitude  to 
conquerors  from  the  north  and  west,  the  language, 
culture  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  people  have  remained 
materially  the  same.  I  On  two  occasions  in  Chinese 
history  during  change  of  dynasty,  attempts  were  made 
to  eliminate,  wholly  or  partially,  the  culture  of  the  pre- 
ceding dynasty.  Those  two  attempts  were  that  of  the 
House  of  Chou  in  the  change  from  the  Shang  to  the 
Chou  Dynasty  early  in  the  12th  century  B.C.  and  that 
of  the  State  of  Ch'in  which  succeeded  the  Chou  Dynasty 
in  221  B.C.  The  Mongol  conquerors,  A.D.  1280,  and 
the  Manchus  in  1644,  though  they  brought  in  certain 
usages  which  were  ultimately  merged  into  the  life  o 
the  Chinese  people,  did  not  in  any  measure  affect  the 
course  of  Chinese  civilization.  Over  the  long  period  of 
China's  history  there  have  been  of  necessity  superficial 
touches  and  changes,  due  to  development  and  progress  in 
arts  and  crafts;  but  the  underlying  foundation  of  Chinese 
culture  has  remained  unaltered. 

In  the  history  of  China  there  is  a  prehistoric  period 
which  ended,  according  to  traditional  dating,  about 
2205  B.C.  Then  began  the  Hsia  Dynasty,  which  lasted 
until  1766,  when  the  Shang  (sometimes  called  Yin) 
Dynasty  came  into  being  and  continued  until  1122  B.C. 
The  Chou  Dynasty  was  then  established  and  lasted  until 
221  B.C.  These  three  dynasties,  that  is  the  Hsia,  Shang, 
and  Chou  are  usually  spoken  of  as  the  San  Tai,  or  Three 
Periods.    There  are  no  archaeological  remains  of  the 
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Hsia  Dynasty  of  which  we  can  be  certain;  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  Shang  (1400  B.C.)  we  come  into  a  definitely 
historical  period,  for  which  there  are  now  abundant 
criteria  provided  by  the  inscribed  Oracle  Bones  of  An- 
yang, North  Honan,  which  were  scientifically  excavated, 
together  with  carved  bone  and  ivory  objects,  bronze 
sacrificial  vessels  of  outstanding  beauty,  and  pottery 
sherds  of  high  technical  excellence. 

In  the  Chou  Dynasty,  which  was  the  period  in  which 
Confucius,  Mencius,  and  other  philosophers  lived  and 
taught,  there  was  a  feudal  system  of  government,  and 
great  attention  was  paid  to  learning,  government,  and 
the  arts.  The  large  number  of  bronze  sacrificial  vessels 
of  this  period,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  collec- 
tion, is  an  evidence  of  the  excessive  use  of  ceremony  and 
ritual  in  those  days,  and  is  also  an  indication  of  the 
general  practice  of  Ancestral  Worship.  The  Ch'in 
Dynasty  was  a  very  brief  one,  lasting  only  some  15 
years,  and  was  a  transitional  period  of  unification, 
following  the  Warring  States,  and  introductory  to  the 
Han  Dynasty  which  began  in  206  B.C.  This  Han 
Dynasty  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Former  or  Western 
Han  which  ended  A.D.  25  and  the  Later  or  Eastern  Han 
which  ended  A.D.  221.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Buddhism  began  to  come  into  China  from  India,  bringing 
its  iconography ^and  religious  ideas,  which  more  powerfully 
influenced  Chinese  culture  than  any  other  factor  from 
an  outside  source  until  modern  times.  During  the  Han 
period  pottery  ware  was  extensively  manufactured. 
It  was  not  only  made  in  the  form  of  large  tiles  and  bricks 
with  stamped  patterns,  but  there  were  also  models  of 
houses,  carts,  animals  and  other  figurines,  as  well  as 
jars  and  utensils  of  various  kinds.  Many  of  these  pottery 
objects  were  decorated  with  designs  in  low  relief,  and  "lead 
glaze"  was  used  for  the  first  time  on  pottery  in  China. 

Following  the  Han  there  was  an  age  of  chivalry,  in 
which  the  country  was  much  disturbed  by  divisions  and 
rivalries  of  the  various  States.    We  speak  of  this  period 
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as  that  of  the  Six  Dynasties,  though  it  is  often  loosely 
spoken  of  as  the  Wei  period,  owing  to  the  outstanding 
character  of  the  State  of  Northern  Wei.  This  period,  if 
the  Sui  Dynasty  is  included,  covers  the  time  from  A.D. 
221  to  618. 

Following  this  came  the  T'ang  Dynasty,  which  ended 
in  A.D.  907  when  the  great  Sung  Dynasty  came  into 
being. 

The  T'ang  period  was  noted  for  its  poets  and  its 
artists.  It  was  a  period  of  expansion  and  during  this  time 
there  were  close  contacts  with  the  West.  Pottery  figurines 
and  utensils  of  high  artistic  and  technical  standards,  with 
coloured  glazes  of  striking  beauty,  were  common  to  this 
period  and  reflect  the  advanced  culture  of  the  age. 

The  Sung  Dynasty  from  A.D.  960-1280,  was  a  period 
given  to  scholarship.  The  emphasis  was  laid  upon  prose 
literature,  by  historians,  philosophers  and  essayists. 
True  porcelain,  which  began  at  the  end  of  the  T'ang,  was 
developed  in  this  age,  and  the  forms  and  glazes  of  the 
various  wares  have  never  been  excelled.  The  Yuan 
Dynasty  which  lasted  from  A.D.  1280  to  1368  was  a 
Mongol  dynasty  imposed  upon  the  Chinese  by  Kublai 
Khan  and  his  descendants.  The  Mongols  left  very  little 
impression  upon  Chinese  culture,  and  institutions  and 
cultural  usages  continued  much  as  they  did  under 
Chinese  rule.  The  porcelain  of  this  period  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Sung,  and  the  dynasty  is  usually  linked 
with  the  Sung  under  the  name  of  the  Sung- Yuan  period. 

The  Ming  Dynasty,  which  began  in  A.D.  1368  and 
ended  in  1644,  was  a  return  to  Chinese  rule.  It  was  a 
period  of  mass  literary  production,  but  not  of  great 
thinkers.  Pictorial  art  was  highly  developed,  while 
metal  work,  including  cloisonne,  was  much  in  vogue. 
High  standards  of  porcelain  were  also  maintained,  and 
though  there  were  not  the  finer  qualities  of  Sung  porce- 
lain, yet  there  was  a  development  in  blue  and  white, 
celadon,  flambe,  and  polychrome  glazes. 

The  succeeding  dynasty,  that  of  the  Ch'ing,  from 
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A.D.  1644  to  191 1,  was  the  non-Chinese  dynasty  of  the 
Manchus.  The  earlier  rulers  of  this  dynasty,  such  as 
K'ang  Hsi  1662,  and  Ch'ien  Lung  (K'ien  Lung)  1736,  were 
able  men,  who  recognized  the  greatness  of  China's 
civilization  and  fostered  it,  so  that  in  their  time  China, 
in  its  extent,  its  ordered  government,  and  its  culture, 
was  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world.  Unfortunately 
she  did  not  progress  in  the  utilities  of  science  and  the 
scientific  mind,  so  that  as  Western  nations  increased  in 
strength  China  was  left  behind,  and  the  consequent 
decadence  resulted  in  the  exploitation  by  Western 
nations,  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  in  1911, 
and  the  following  years  of  disorder  in  the  Republic. 

Until  modern  times  the  West  has  made  little  im- 
pression upon  the  life  and  culture  of  China;  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  influence  of  China  upon  the  West,  and 
the  contribution  of  China  to  that  which  is  useful  and 
beautiful  and  satisfying,  have  made  her  a  creditor  to  the 
whole  world. 

With  the  exception  of  two  galleries  on  the  Main  Floor, 
the  East  Asiatic  Collection  is  on  view  in  twenty-two 
galleries  on  the  Third  Floor  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

The  galleries  are  arranged  in  historical  sequence, 
beginning  with  Room  1  on  the  right  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs;  and  always  bearing  to  the  right  through  the 
connected  galleries  the  final  room  is  reached  on  the  left 
of  the  stair  landing. 

The  Chinese  Library  and  East  Asiatic  offices  are 
reached  from  Room  14. 

On  the  main  stair  landing  at  the  entrance  to  the 
galleries,  is  a  large  white  marble  figure  of  Amitabha 
Buddha,  dated  the  first  year  of  Ch'eng  Kuang  of  the 
Northern  Ch'i  Dynasty,  which  is  A.D.  577.  "Its  subtle 
smile  and  outstretched  handless  arms,  not  only  extend 
the  welcome  of  China,  but  suggest  the  right  mood"  in 
which  the  peaceful  serenity  of  Chinese  art  and  culture 
should  be  approached.  W.  C.  W. 
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Room  1 


SHANG  I  c.  1766-1400  B.C. 
SHANG  II  c.  1400-1122  B.C. 
CHOU  I  and  II  c.  1122-481  B.C. 


Fig.  1 — Fragment  of  carved 
ivory.  Monster  in  silhouette. 


f  I  ^HE  three  floor-cases  immediately  inside  the 
I  en  trance  to  this  room  contain  objects  from  the  site 
A  of  the  Shang  capital  at  An-yang,  Honan,  which 
include:  (a)  Inscribed  "oracle"  bone  fragments,  carved 
and  inlaid  bone  and  ivory  (fig.  i), 
boar's  tusk  armour  scales,  and 
bone  hairpins,  fish-hooks  and  ar- 
row points,  etc.  {b)  Stone  imple- 
ments, carved  stone  objects  (fig. 
2),  shell  and  jade  objects.  (c) 
Fragments  of  pottery  moulds  used 
in  bronze  casting,  and  sherds  of 
highly  developed  hard  white  pot- 
tery (fig.  3)  found  in  stratum  with 
inscribed  oracle  bones,  (d)  Cast 
bronze  ceremonial  vessels  and  wea- 
pons. 

The  two  wall-cases  on  the  right 
of  the  entrance  contain  pottery 
vessels  reaching  from  the  Painted 
Pottery  period  (possibly  pre-Shang),  to  the  end  of  the 
Shang  period,  say  1122  B.C.  Many  of  these  pottery 
objects  are  obviously  copies  of  bronze  vessels,  and  are 

ceremonial  vessels  made  of  this 
cruder  material  for  use  in  ancestral 
worship  by  the  poorer  people. 

Following  on  from  this  the  first 
wall-case  contains  bronze  objects 
of  the  Shang  period,  which  reveal 
bronze  casting  in  its  most  perfect 
quality.  The  other  wall-cases  in 
this  gallery  contain  bronzes  both 


Fig.  2- 


■Fragment  of  a  carved 
stone  cup. 


Fig.  3 — Fragment  of  hard 
white  pottery. 
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Fig.  4 — Bronze  libation  cup. 


of  Shang  and  Chou  periods. 
Most  of  them  were  for  cere- 
monial use,  such  as  wine  con- 
tainers, libation  cups  (fig.  4), 
and  bowls  and  platters  for 
food  and  offerings.  Weapons 
such  as  battle-axes,  and  dag- 
ger-axes and  knives  are  also 
included,  as  well  as  a  bronze 
helmet  which  probably  dates 
to  about  1 100  B.C.  Among 
the  bronze  objects  are  bells 
for  ritual  use,  chariot  fittings, 
and  ornaments,  and  among 
the  latter  might  be  included  a  small  elephant  (fig.  5) 
indicative  of  the  fact  that  elephants  were  indigenous  in 
China  in  the  second  millenium  B.C. 

Several  of  the  floor-cases  of  this  gallery  contain 
weapons  and  horse  and  chariot  trappings,  except  two 
cases  at  the  end  which  contain  jade  ceremonial  and 
decorative  objects,  all  probably  belonging  to  B.C.  times. 
The  circular  jade  disks  (pi)  were  said  to  be  used  in  the 
worship  of  Heaven,  while  the  square  jade  tubes  {tsung) 
were  used  in  the  worship  of  Earth. 

In  the  very  centre  of  this  room  is  a  rectangular  case 
cont&ining  an  important  group  of  bronze  and  jade  objects 
obtained  from  one  tomb,  located  at  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Shang  capita]  near  An-yang,  North  Honan.  The  bronze 
objects  include  weapons,  sacrificial  knives,  wine  con- 
tainers and  ladles,  horse  and  chariot  trappings,  and 
decorative  plaques  of  various  kinds. 
Some  of  the  objects  are  beautifully 
inlaid  with  turquoise,  while  the  tech- 
nical standard  as  revealed  in  the  cast- 
ing and  in  the  decoration  is  very  high. 
Many  of  the  objects  of  this  group,     F,g*  ^pha^t^™" 
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Fig.  6 — Bronze  horse  jingle,  inlaid  with  turquoise. 


such  as  the  horse-jingles  (fig.  6),  the  long-handled  wine- 
ladle  (fig,  7),  and  the  decorative  plaques  (fig.  8)  show 
the  Animal  Style  in  a  very  strong  and  simple  form.  (Vide 
Illustrated  London  News,  March  23rd,  April  20th,  and 
May  18th,  1935). 

Many  of  the  objects  in  this  group  contain  brief 
inscriptions  in  an  archaic  script  of  pictographic  forms, 

and  from  these  pictures  it  is 
inferred  that  the  tomb  must 
have  been  that  of  an  official 
in  charge  of  a  defined  area. 
One  of  the  pictographs,  for 
instance,  is  that  of  a  cruci- 
form-shaped enclosure,  with 
the  outline  of  a  man  below, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  staff 
of  office. 


Fig.  7 — Handle  or 
bronze  wine-ladle. 
Animals  paralleled 
in  low  relief. 


Fig.  8— Small 
bronze  decorative 
plaque,  in  frog 
design. 


Room  2 


CHOU  II,  770-481  B.C. 
CHOU  III,  481-206  B.C.  (inc.  Ch'in) 


W 


Fig.  9 — Bronze  wine 
container. 


ITH  the  exception  of 
the  large  pottery  tiles 
or  bricks  which  were 
from  walls  of  tombs  in  West 
Honan  probably  dating  to  the 
Ch'in  dynasty,  that  is  the  third 
century  B.C.,  all  the  material  in 
this  room  is  from  a  group  of  royal 
tombs  bearing  an  authentic  date, 
— the  22nd  year  of  a  Chou  king, 
which  may  be  either  550  B.C.  or 
404  B.C.  The  reign  year  is  found 
in  the  inscription  incised  on  the 
bell  in  the  central  case  in  the 
room,  which  was  one  of  the  objects  recovered  from  the 
tombs.  Various  other  objects  carry  inscriptions  of  a 
similar  style  of  script,  though  without 
dates.  Because  of  the  dated  evidence, 
and  the  homogeneity  of  this  large  body 
of  material,  this  becomes  one  of  the 
most  important  collections  of  early 
Chinese  objects,  giving  as  it  does  a 
cross-section  view  of  the  culture  of 
China,  and  its  arts  and  crafts,  about 
the  time  of  Confucius. 

The  bronzes  include  ceremonial 
bottles  and  jars  (fig.  9)  and  bowls  and 
pans,  sets  of  bells,  lamps,  mirrors, 
figurines  (fig.  10),  girdle  hooks  (fig.  11) 
plaques,  coffin  handles  (fig.   12  and  Fig'  l0~B^ 

r      -1       3  .  rmc>  in  kneeling  posi- 

front  cover),  horse  trappings,  and  many  don. 
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Fig.  11 — Pair  of  bronze  girdle 
hooks. 


Fig.  12 — Bronze  coffin  handle,  in 
the  form  of  monster  mask  and 
ring.    (See  also  Front  Cover) 


sundry  objects.  The  bronze  mechanical  fittings  such  as 
hinges  (fig.  13)  and  couplers  and  sockets  show  not  only 
an  advanced  standard  of  workmanship, 
but  also  inventiveness  and  ingenuity  of 
a  high  order.  There  are  over  twenty 
kinds  of  couplers  (fig.  15)  among  the 
mechanical  objects  and  five  kinds  of 
hinged  canopy  (fig.  14)  and  umbrella 
tops.  Many  of  the  bronze  objects 
were  decorated  and  inlaid  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  glass  and  turquoise.  The  socket,  with  slide  bolt, 
jades  from  these  tombs  are  particularly 
fine  (fig.  16)  while  the  presence  of  glass, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  beads  (fig.  17), 
is  fresh  evidence  of  the  highest  import- 
ance pointing  to  the  trade  relationships 
existing  in  those  early  days  between 
China  on  the  one  side,  and  Syria, 
Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  . 

*r-  *  Fig.  14 — Bronze  canopy 

other.  top. 


Fig.  13 — Bronze  hinged 
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Fig.  15 — Bronze 
tube  coupler. 


Fig.  17 — Glass  bead,  with 
eye  design. 


Information  on  this  important  sub- 
ject is  very  meagre  and  hazy,  but  con- 
nections of  this  kind  must  have  con- 
tinued over  many  centuries,  since 
pottery  figurines  of  Western  peoples 
found  in  Honan  reveal  the  same  re- 
lationships ex- 
isting in  the 
T'ang  period 
(fig.  23.25). 
More  and  more 
material  is  being 
found  along  the 
trade  routes 
which  existed 
between  China 
and  the  West 
which  will  gradually  unfold  the  story  of  those  early 
inter-communications. 

The  general  material  in  this  room  is  described  in 
detail,  and  geographically  and  historically,  in  "Tombs  of 
Old  Lo-yang",  by  William  C.  White  (Kelly  &  Walsh, 
Shanghai,  1934). 

The  tomb  tiles 
which  flank  the 
walls  of  this  room 
are  of  the  third 
century  B.C.  and 
are  dealt  with  in 
"Tomb  Tile  Pic- 
tures of  Ancient 
China",  by  Wil- 
liam C.  White. 
(University  of 
Toronto  Press, 

Toronto,   1939.)  Fig.  16—  Fragment  of  a  jade  object. 
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Room  3 


CH'IN  221-206  B.C. 
HAN  I  (FORMER)  206  B.C.— A.D.  25 
HAN  II  (LATER)  A.D.  25—221 


THIS  room  contains  a 
few  objects  which  may 
be  considered  as  Ch'in 
but  the  bulk  of  the  material 
is  that  of  the  Han  Dynasty. 
There  is  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  bronze  cere- 
monial objects,  mainly  in  one 
large  case.  A  smaller  case 
contains  bronze  lamps  only 


Fig.  18 — Bronze  lamp,  in  the 
form  of  a  reclining  ram. 


(fig.  1 8),  among  the  latter  being  a  tall 
tree-like  lamp  with  ten  oil-bowls  rep- 
resenting the  legendary  Fu-sang  tree, 
while  another  small  lamp  carries  an  in- 
scription with  the  year  date  of  28  B.C. 
(fig.  19).  A  stone  sun-dial  in  this  room 
is  probably  of  the  third  century  B.C. 

Cast  iron  came  into  common  use  in 
this  period,  and  here  may  be  seen  iron 
weapons,  and  cast  iron  figures  of  ani- 
mals and  other 


Fig.  19  —  Bronze 
lamp,  in  the  form 
of  a  crane  and  tor- 
toise. Dated  28  B.C. 


objects. 

Pottery  ob- 
jects of  houses 
and  utensils 
and  figures  of 
animals  and  men,  made  for  use  in 
tomb  burials,  were  now  common, 
and  also  pottery  ceremonial  jars 
and  containers  and  censers  (fig. 
20).  Much  of  this  pottery  ware 
was  glazed  with  green  or  brown 
glazes,  which  technique  began 
in  this  Han  period. 


Fig.  20 — Glazed  pottery  censer 
bowl. 
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Room  4 

SIX  DYNASTIES  I.  A.D.  221-420 
SIX  DYNASTIES  II.  A.D.  420-618 
(Including  Northern  Wei  A.D.  386-535  and  Sui  A.D.  581-618) 


I 


N  the  Han  period  individual  clay 
figures  of  men  and  animals  were  made 
for  use  in  tomb  burials,  which  prac- 
tice was  extended  in  the  Six  Dynasties, 
by  groups  and  sets  of  such  figures.  These 
objects  were  usually  of  grey-coloured 
pottery,  unglazed  (fig.  2i),  but  often- 
times were  decorated  with  slips  or  colour 
washes.  Among  the  containers  of  this 
period  are  jars  and  bowls  similar  to  those 
of  Han,  but  decorated  with  freehand 
drawings  in  coloured  pigments.  The 
horse  heads  (fig.  22)  and  equestrian 
figures  of  these  groups  are  particularly 
striking.  Besides  the  clay  figures  there 
Grey  pottery  are  stone  objects,  and  sculptured  marble 
images,  the  most  important  of  the  latter 
being  the  large  figure  standing  outside  the  entrance  to 
the  Chinese  galleries,  on  the  top  stair  landing. 

The  sculptured  figurines 
of  lions  and^  dogs,  usually 
executed  in  white  marble,  are 
characteristic  of  this  period. 


Fig.  21 


figurine. 


Fig.  22 — Grey  pottery  horse  head. 
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Rooms  5,  6  and  7 


TANG  DYNASTY  A.D.  618-907. 


THESE  three  rooms  contain 
what  is  probably,  at  the 
present  time,  the  most 
extensive  collection  of  T'ang  ob- 
jects in  the  world.  They  are 
spoken  of  as  T'ang,  but  overlap 
into  the  preceding  Sui  Dynasty, 
and  the  succeeding  Five  Dynas- 
ties. There  are  stone  sculptures 
of  a  high  order,  but  only  a  few 
have  as  yet  been  placed  in  the 
galleries.  The  great  majority  of 
the  objects  are  pottery  ware,  of 
a  pink  or  cream  pottery  of  soft 
consistency,  covered  with  brilliant 
glazes,  sometimes  a  cream  or 
yellow  monochrome,  but  usually 
mottled  in  rich  green  and  amber, 
the  form  of  magnificent  horses  (fig.  23)  and  camels  (fig. 
24),  fierce  guardians  of  the  tombs,  camel  drivers  and  ser- 
vants, mail-clad  warriors 
and  officials,  and  dainty 
ladies.  An  outstanding 
figure  is  that  of  theLohan 
in  the  centre  of  Room  5. 
There  are  animals  of 
various  kinds,  and  mon- 
sters with  animal  bodies 
and  human  faces,  called 
"Earth  Spirits".  Many 
of  the  human  figurines 
represent  non-Chinese 
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Fig.  24 — Glazed  pottery 
camel,  and  attendant. 

They  are  mostly  in 


Fig.  23 — Pottery  horse. 


peoples  from  Western  countries  (fig. 
24).  Some  of  the  smaller  vessels  show 
Classical  and  Persian  influence,  both 
in  decoration  and  form, — such  as  rhy- 
tons  (fig.  25)  and  ewers  and  amphorae 
(fig.  26).  Bowls  of  hard  white  glazed 
pottery  are  exquisite  examples  of  pot- 
ting, showing  a  strength  and  simplicity 
difficult  to  excel.  True  porcelain  was 
probably  manufactured  at  the  end  of 
the  T'ang,  of  which  one  type  was  the 
Yueh  ware. 

Fig.  26— White  glazed  In  this  period  there  was  also  pro- 

pottery  amphora,  duced  silverware  of  refined  character 
in  the  form  of  wine  containers  and  cups, 
necklaces,  bracelets  and  tiaras,  and  ornaments  of  various 
kinds.  The  silver  vessels  were  often  decorated  with 
hunting  scenes  very  delicately  incised  on  the  smooth 
surfaces,  and  the  decorative  objects  were  usually  of  floral 
designs  in  filigree. 

Bronze  objects  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty  are  meagre, 
except  bronze  mirrors  of  which  there  is  a  large  number  in 
the  collection  (fig.  27). 


Fig.  25 — Glazed  pottery  Rhyton 
cup,  of  ox-head  design. 
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Fig.  27 — Bronze  mirror. 


Rooms  8  and  9 

SUNG  I  A.D.  907-1127 
SUNG  II  (inc.  Yuan)  A.D.  1127-1368 

IN  these  two  rooms  are  to  be  found  carved  wooden 
figures,  and  stone  sculptures  from  Buddhist  temples, 
otherwise  the  collections  are  mainly  confined  to  porce- 
lain, of  which  no  finer  wares  have  ever  been  made  than 
those  of  the  Sung  Dynasty.  During  the  Northern  Sung 
the  court  was  located  at  the  provincial  capital  of  Honan, 
then  called  Pien  Ching  but  now  named  Kaifeng,  and 
because  of  this  the  Imperial  potteries  and  kilns  were 
established  mostly  in  the  province  of  Honan,  and  several 
types  of  Sung  porcelain  derived  their  names  from  the 
localities  where  they  were  made. 

The  most  noted  Sung  wares  are  the  Ju,  Kuan,  Kuang, 
Ko,  Chun,  Lung-ch'iian  (Celadon),  Ting  ,Tz'u  Chou  (Tze- 
chow),  Chien  and  Ying-ch'ing  (fig.  28)  or  "shadow  blue" 
ware.  All  of  these  types  are  represented  in  the  collection 
and  many  of  their  sub-divisions;  the  Chien  group,  for 
instance,  having  the  "oil  spot"  and  the  "hare's  fur"  and 
other  glazes.    Most  of  the  porcelains  are  small  objects 
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Fig.  28 — Porcelain  jar,  carved 
in  low  relief,  with  Ying-ch'ing 
glaze. 


such  as  plates  and  bowls  and 
vases,  though  one  wall-case 
contains  only  porcelain  pillows. 
There  are  a  few  figurines  but 
they  are  not  as  common  as  in 
the  T'ang  period.  Many  of  the 
bowls  and  plates  had  floral 
designs  carved  on  the  porcelain 
clay  before  being  glazed  and 
baked  in  the  kiln;  but  many 
were  stamped  by  moulds,  and 
two  of  these  moulds  are  shown 


in  one  of  the  end  wall-cases.  The  finer  porcelains 
were  protected  in  the  baking  process  by  saggars  or  stone- 
ware containers,  and  some  of  the  Chun  bowls  are  to  be 
seen  still  attached  to  their  saggars. 

In  Room  number  9  is  a  large  table-case  in  which  is 
displayed  a  model  of  a  Chinese  official's  home,  laid  out 
in  three  courtyards,  with  figures  of  attendants  and  various 
objects.  This  probably  dates  to  the  end  of  the  Yuan 
Dynasty,  about  the  14th  century,  and  was  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  an  official  in  central  Honan.  Probably  the  com- 
pound represented,  as  nearly  as  could  be,  the  home  in 
which  the  official  had  lived. 

The  Yuan  Dynasty  was  a  Mongol  dynasty  estab- 
lished over  the  Chinese  by  Kublai  Khan,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  Marco  Polo  lived  in  China.  The  porcelain 
glazes  of  the  Yuan  are  somewhat  different  from  those 
of  the  Sung,  but  yet  are  so  similar  that  for  practical 
classification  they  are  oftentimes  grouped  as  Sung- Yuan. 

There  is  one  sub-type  of  Tz'u  Chou  ware  which  pro- 
bably belongs  exclusively  to  Yuan,  and  in  lesser  measure 
to  the  succeeding  Ming  Dynasty.  It  is  of  hard  stoneware 
material,  glazed  in  dark  brown,  with  the  design  etched 
or  carved  in  bold  floral  zones.  Two  floor-cases  of  this 
ware  stand  in  the  centre  of  Room  9. 
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Rooms  10,  11  and  12 


MING  DYNASTY  A.D.  1368-1644 
IHIS  Chinese  dynasty,  which  overthrew  the  Mongols 


in  1368,  established  its  court  first  at  Nanking  but 


A  moved  to  Peking  in  1421.  At  no  great  distance 
from  Nanking,  with  which  it  was  in  communication  by 
water,was  the  important  porcelain  district  of  Kingtehchen 
(Ching-te  Chen),  which  from  this  time  became  the  centre 
of  ceramic  industry  in  China,  and  this  supremacy  it  has 
maintained  to  the  present  day.  The  Sung  factories  dwin- 
dled and  sank  into  obscurity,  and  the  Sung  type  of  mono- 


chrome porcelain  gave  place  to  the  revolutionary  decor- 
ation of  Kingtehchen,  viz.,  pictorial  designs  in  blue  or 
enamels.  This  so-called  Kingtehchen  style,  in  endless 
variation,  is  that  which  has  dominated  Chinese  porcelain 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Ming  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  Ming  period,  tomb  groups  of  pottery  figurines 
were  still  used  for  tomb  burial  as  in  the  Wei  and  T'ang 
periods,  but  they  were  less  common.  Room  10  shows 
some  remarkably  large  Ming  groups,  which  so  far  are 


Fig.  29 — Pottery  roof  ornament,  in  dragon  and 
cloud  design,  glazed  in  polychrome. 
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unique.  In  this  room  also,  as  well  as  in  Room  n,  are 
types  of  heavy  glazed  pottery  objects,  reminiscent  in 
some  respects  of  those  of  T'ang  but  differing  particularly 
in  form  and  in  the  colours  of  the  glaze.  These  wares  are 
usually  buff  pottery  with  lead-silicate  glazes — green, 
yellow,  blue,  amber,  and  aubergine.  Many  of  the  objects 
are  roof  tiles  and  architectural  ornaments  of  an  elaborate 
and  highly  decorative  kind,  as  seen  in  Room  1 1  particu- 
larly, the  finials  in  the  form  of  birds,  dragons  (fig.  29), 
animals,  angels  and  men,  being  modelled  with  much  skill 
and  spirit.  Sometimes  quite  large  statues  were  made  in 
this  pottery,  of  which  many  are  in  the  collection. 

In  Room  11  the  central  object  is  a  large  bronze 
Buddha  from  the  Lama  Temple  at  Peking,  in  front  of 
which  is  an  altar  containing  the  usual  wu  kung,  or  five 
ceremonial  objects  used  in  the  worship  of  Buddha,  viz.,  a 
central  incense  tripod  with  a  candlestick  and  a  flower 
vase  on  either  side.  Various  other  Ming  figures,  many  of 
cast  iron  with  inscription  dates  on  the  back,  are  placed 
around  these  rooms. 

Room  12  contains  principally  some  of  the  finer  Ming 
porcelains,  which  include  the  blue  and  white,  the  wu 
ts'ai  or  polychrome,  the  Chien  white,  the  turquoise  green, 
and  the  Celadon.  Another  ware  for  which  the  Ming 
Dynasty  is  famous  is  cloisonne^  while  the  brass  work  of 
the^Hsuan  Te  reign  (1426-1436)  is  also  noteworthy. 
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Rooms  13  to  16 


CH'ING  (MANCHU)  DYNASTY  A.D.  1644-1911 
CHINESE  REPUBLIC  A.D.  1911- 

Room  13. 

This  room  contains  porcelains  of  the 
Kingtehchen  style  but  showing  greater 
variety  and  a  lighter  touch  than  that 
of  the  Ming  period.  They  are  mostly 
the  polychromes,  the  blue  and  white 
and  the  monochromes  being  found  in 
Rooms  15  and  16. 

The  large  vases  (fig.  30)  in  the 
small  floor-cases  of  this  room  are 
typical  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period  (1662- 
1723). 

In  wall-cases  are  displayed  glass, 
red  lacquer,  cloisonne ',  enamelled  ware, 
and  decorative  plants  of  semi-precious 
stone. 

In  the  alcove  is  a  collection  of  snuff 
bottles,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
is  a  case  of  carved  ivory. 

In  four  floor-cases  are  collections  of 
jade  and  agate  objects. 


Fig.  30— Porcelain 

vase.  K'ang  Hsi 
period  (1662-1723). 
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Room  14. 


In  this  room  are  to  be  found 
elaborate  silk  robes  from  the  Im- 
perial wardrobe.  The  collection  of 
these  robes  in  the  Museum  is  very 
extensive,  which  allows  of  a  fre- 
quent change  of  the  articles  on 
exhibition. 


Amongst  the  furniture  are  two 
Imperial  throne  chairs. 


The  Chinese  Library.  This 
is  housed  in  the  Sigmund  Samuel 
Gallery,  which  is  connected  with 
Room  14.    The  Library  includes 


Fig.  31— Portrait  of  a     Japanese  books,  as  well  as  Euro- 


The  Chinese  books  number  approximately  50,000 
volumes  (ts'e)>  and  are  catalogued  according  to  the  four 
main  divisions  of  a  Chinese  library,  namely,  Classics, 
Histories,  Philosophical  and  General. 

Room  15. 

On  the  walls  of  this  room  are  hung  original  portrait 
paintings  which  depict  official  costumes  (fig.  31).  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  is  a  case  of  carved  crystal  objects, 
and  the  wall-cases  contain  blue  and  white  porcelain, 
mostly  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period  (1662-1723). 

Room  16. 

There  are  a  few  Chinese  paintings  hung  on  the  walls 
of  this  room,  but  the  large  collection  of  paintings  in  the 
Museum  is  still  in  process  of  cataloguing.  The  wall-cases 
contain  porcelain  objects  of  monochrome,  powder-blue, 
flambSy  clair  de  lune>  sang  de  boeuf  and  other  types.  In 
the  two  floor-cases  are  coral-red,  apple-green  and  peach- 
bloom  specimens. 
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Chinese  official  in  cere- 
monial robes. 


pean  books  on  Oriental  history, 
life  and  culture. 


Rooms  17  to  20— Japanese 

Room  17. 

Japanese  screens  and  paintings  belong  to  this  room, 
while  two  cases  of  tsuba  and  other  metal  sword  fittings 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  a  case  of  inro  and  netsuke 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Room  18. 

Japanese  prints, — selections  from  the  Sir  Edmund 
Walker  collection  and  the  Dr.  J.  Clarence  Webster 
collection.  Japanese  stencil  designs.  The  exhibits  in 
this  room  are  changed  periodically. 

Room  19. 

Japanese  weapons  and  armour,  and  a  wall-case  of 
varied  bronze  objects. 

Room  20. 

Various  Japanese  objects,  including  porcelain,  lacquer, 
silver  and  bronze,  and  models  of  temples.  Two  of  the 
floor-cases  mainly  contain  ceremonial  tea  jars  and  bowls. 

Rooms  21  and  22— Various 

Room  21. 

Near  East  objects,  particularly  Persian  pottery,  brass- 
ware,  etc. 

Room  22. 

Middle  East,  Indian  and  Cambodian  objects.  The 
bronze  dancing  Siva  is  outstanding  (vide  Illus.  London 
News,  December  24,  1938),  and  the  collection  of  Indian 
carved  woodwork  deserves  notice. 
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Additional  on  Main  Floor 


Chinese  Tomb 

This  tomb  of  a  prominent  Chinese  official  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  (A.D.  1368-1644)  from  a  locality  near  Peking,  is 
typical  of  the  period.  The  tomb  was  in  the  open  fields, 
and  the  approach  to  it  was  through  an  avenue  of  carved 
stone  figures  of  animals  (fig.  32)  and  men,  while  a  stone 
altar  stood  before  the  tomb  where  the  ancestral  cere- 
monies were  held  on  particular  anniversaries. 


Fig.  32 — Large  stone  camel,  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  (1368-1644). 

Chinese  Fresco  Room,  and  Synoptic  Exhibit 

In  this  room  three  walls  are  covered  with  large  painted 
wall  frescoes » obtained  from  temples  in  Shansi,  and 
probably  dating  to  the  thirteenth  century  A.D.  There 
are  also  on  view  a  large  wooden  image  of  outstanding 
quality  (12th  century),  and  an  immense  bronze  bell 
(15th  century).  On  the  walls  are  a  few  selected  Chinese 
paintings,  and  in  eight  small  floor-cases  are  to  be  found 
objects  from  the  main  Chinese  collection,  representative 
of  historical  periods  of  Chinese  culture. 

(See  Museum  Bulletin,  Number  12, — Chinese  Temple 
Fresco,— No.  1) 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  OUTLINE 

OF 

CHINESE  CULTURAL  EPOCHS 

(On  the  basis  of  Traditional  Chronology) 

The  San  Tai.     Including  Prehistoric  as  well  as  the 
Three  Dynasties  of  Hsia,  Shang,  and  Chou. 

Prehistoric — covering  stone  age  material. 

L  HSIA.    circa  2205  b.c -circa  1766  b.c. 

No  authentic  data  as  yet. 

II.  SHANG.  circa  1766  b.c -circa  1122  b.c. 

1.  Shang  One.  circa  iy66-circa  1400  b.c. 

2.  Shang  Two.  circa  \\oo-circa  nil  b.c. 

Authenticated  historical  data  avail- 
able from  1400  B.C. 

III.  CHOU.  circa  1122-206  b.c.  (including  Ch'in 
221-206  B.C.) 

1.  Chou  One  (Western  Chou)  circa  1122- 

770  B.C. 

2.  Chou  Two  (Eastern  Chou)  770-481  B.C. 

3.  Chou  Three  (Late  Chou  &  Ch 'in)  481- 

206  B.C. 

Han  Dynasty.  206  b.c.-a.d.  221. 

I.  Han  One  (Former  Han)  206  B.c-A.D.25 
II.  Han  Two  (Later  Han)  a.d.  25-221 

The  Six  Dynasties,  a.d.  221-618  (including  the  Three 
Kingdoms,  Wei,  and  Sui). 

I.  Six  Dynasties  One  a.d.  221-420 

A.  The  Three  Kingdoms,  Wu,  Wei,  and 

Shu  221-265 

B.  Western  and  Eastern  Chin  265-420 
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II.  Six  Dynasties  Two  a.d.  420-618 

A.  South  China 

1.  (Liu)  Sung  420-479 

2.  Southern  Ch'i  479-502 

3.  Liang  502-557 

4.  Ch'en  557-539 

B.  North  China 

1.  Northern  Wei  386-535 
(Influence  not  apparent  until  after  420) 

2.  Eastern  Wei  534-550 

3.  Western  Wei  535-557 

4.  Northern  Ch'i  550-577 

5.  Northern  Chou  557-581 

C.  United  China  -  Sui  581-618 

Tang  Dynasty,  a.d.  618-907 

Sung  Periods,  a.d.  907-1368  (including  the  Five  Dynas- 
ties (907-960),  The  Tartar  Dynasties  (907-1234),  and 
the  Yuan  Dynasty  (1280-1368). 

I.  Sung  One  a.d.  907-1127 

A.  The  Five  Dynasties  a.d.  907-960.  (The 
Posterior  Liang,  T'ang,  Chin,  Han,  and 

1  .     Chou  Dynasties.) 

B.  Liao  (Ch'i  Tan)  Tartars  907-1125  (Far 
North) 

C.  Western  Liao  Tartars  11 25-1 168  (Far 
North) 

D.  Northern  Sung  Dynasty  960-1127 

II.  Sung  Two  a.d.  1 127-1368 

A.  Chin  (Golden)  Nii  Chen  Tartars  1115- 
1234  (North  China) 
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B.  Southern  Sung  Dynasty  1127-1280 
(South  China) 

C.  Yuan  or  Mongol  Dynasty  1280-1368 
(Unified  China) 

Ming  Dynasty,  a.d.  1 368-1 644 
Ch'ing  Dynasty,  a.d.  i 644-191 i 
The  Republic  of  China,  a.d.  191 1- 


MING  DYNASTY  REIGN  TITLES 
(A.D.  1368-1644) 


Hung  Wu  . 

.  .  1368 

Hung  Chih.  .  . 

1488 

ChienW&i  . 

.  .  1399 

Ch^ng  Te  .  .  . 

1506 

Yung  Lo  .  . 

.  .  1403 

Chia  Ching.  .  . 

1522 

Hung  Hsi .  . 

.  .  1425 

Lung  Ch'ing  .  . 

1567 

HsuanTe.  . 

.  .  1426 

Wan  Li  .  .  .  . 

1573 

Ch£ng  Tung 

.  .  1436 

Tai  Ch'ang.  .  . 

1620 

Ching  Tai  . 

.  .  1450 

TienCh'i  .  .  . 

1621 

Tien  Shun  . 

.  .  1457 

Ts'ung  Ch§ng  . 

1628 

Ch'eng  Hua. 

.  .  1465 

CH'ING  DYNASTY  REIGN  TITLES 

(A.D.  1644-1911) 

Shun  Chih  . 

.  .  1644 

Tao  Kuang.  .  . 

1821 

K'angHsi  . 

.  .  1662 

Hsi  en  F§ng.  .  . 

1851 

Yung  Ch6ng 

.  .  1723 

Tung  Chih    .  . 

1862 

Ch'ien  Lung 

.  .  1736 

Kuang  Hsu    .  . 

1857 

Chi  a  Ch'ing. 

.  .  1796 

Hsiian  Tung  .  . 

1908 

Chinese  Republic 

.  .  1911 
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DAYS  AND  HOURS  OF  ADMISSION 

The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  from  10  to  5  o\:lock 

on  all  week-days  except  Mondays,  Christmas  Day  and  the  fore- 
noon of  New  Year's  Day.  It  is  also  open  Sundays  from  2  to  5 
o'clock.  Admission  free  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays,  and  on  all  public  holidays.  On  other  days  the 
admission  fee  is  fifteen  cents. 
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